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Literary Prizes 

America. Permanent writing does not bring an immediate 
cash reward, at least it is not likely to. In America the 
whole strain is on the aspirant. In England the strain is 
shared to a certain degree by institutions. 

London and Paris have other advantages, advantages 
which America can not compete with until her civilization 
has been enriched by the presence of generations of excel- 
lent writers; but in this matter of cash there is no excuse 
for our country lagging behind. 

France is so poor that I have heard French officials com- 
plaining that they can't get funds to catalogue their national 
library efficiently. The Prix Lasserre is eight thousand 
francs (sixteen hundred dollars). 

The other bit of news to which I referred is in The Times 
the report of a sale of manuscripts, etc., in New York. It 
seems that Mr. John Lewis has purchased an extra-illus- 
trated copy of the Pickering edition of the Compleat Angler 
( 1836) for the sum of $1,650. It is obvious that Mr. Lewis 
is not competing with DeGoncourt and Lasserre, and that 
America has as yet no serious intention of competing with 
London and Paris. E. P. 



WHEREFORE THE POET? 

From "Democracy" — {unpublished) 

Wherefore the poet ? What good does he do ? Is he not 
a trifler, and something of a nuisance? 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Well, are not you and I triflers, and more or less nui- 
sances? What have we to show to prove the contrary? 

Oh, we are practical, sensible men? You are quite sure 
of this? You will stand on your record? 

Well then, if that is so, what is the poet if not a trifler 
and a nuisance? 

He is the man of VISION! 

He sees! 

He sees Life with eyes of Life. 

And that is something you never have done, O practical 
man. 

Oh! You thought the poet made verses! Oh! You can't 
see what is at your elbow! 

But the poet can. 

True, some great poets have made verses. It just hap- 
pened that way. That was all. They happened to make 
verses instead of doing something else — just as you happen 
to be sensible and practical instead of being efficient. 

This is new, is it? 

There is a great deal new for you, O man on the street. 

So the poet is the man who makes words rhyme? 

No, the poet is the man who sees things rhyme. For 
rhyme is but the suggestion of harmony; and harmony is 
but the suggestion of rhythm; and rhythm is but the sugges- 
tion of the superb moving equilibrium of all things. 

You do not see yourself move, O man on the street ? Tell 
me, what do you see moving? Do you see anything moving? 
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Wherefore the Poet? 

Do you see anything at all? Have you any vision? Do 
you see Life with eyes of Life ? 

Social reality is unknown to you. You have not caught 
a glimpse of it, O practical, sensible one. 

And what is poetry? The very soul of adventure — the 
going forth, the daring to do, the vision of doing and the 
how to do — the vision which creates a situation. Hence is 
the poet ever the pioneer. 

The spirit of poetry is the very spirit of mastery. Hence 
the poets of the past have been the masters of the multitudes 
of the past. And such is the case today. Why not? 

Why should not those who see, drive those who do not 
see — when seeing is so easy? 

Awake! O multitudes; for poetry is the highest of prac- 
tical powers. It is not what you have supposed. 

Awake! Louis H. Sullivan 



REVIEWS 

THE POETRY OF GEORGE STERLING 

Beyond the Breakers and Other Poems, by George Sterling. 

A M. Robertson, San Francisco. 

The Pacific states are loyal to their own artists to a de- 
gree which other sections of this vast nation might well 
emulate. Because, in spite of the manifest danger of pro- 
vincialism, art, like charity, should begin at home; indeed, 
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